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"And have you not authority to save those on the
public grounds?" asked one of the company. "No,"
answered Mr. J., "only an armed guard could save them.
The unnecessary felling of a tree, perhaps the growth of
centuries seems to me a crime little short of murder, it
pains me to an unspeakable degree." *

It was partly from this love of nature, that he selected
Conrad's boarding house, being there able to enjoy the
beautiful and extensive prospect described above. Here
he had a separate drawing-room for the reception of his
visitors; in all other respects he lived on a perfect equal-
ity with his fellow boarders, and eat at a common table.
Even here, so far from taking precedence of the other
members of Congress, he always placed himself at the
lowest end of the table. Mrs. Brown, the wife of the
senator from Kentucky, suggested that a seat should
be offered him at the upper end, near the fire, if not on
account of his rank as vice-President, at least as the
oldest man in company. But the idea was rejected by
his democratic friends, and he occupied during the whole
winter the lowest and coldest seat at a long table at which
a company of more than thirty sat down. Even on the
day of his inauguration when he entered the dining-hall
no other seat was offered him by the gentlemen. Mrs.
Brown from an impulse which she said she could not
resist, offered him her seat, but he smilingly declined it,
and took his usual place at the bottom of the table. She
said she felt indignant and for a moment almost hated
the levelling principle of democracy, though her husband
was a zealous democrat. Certainly this was carrying
equality rather too" far; there is no incompatibility be-
tween politeness and republicanism; grace cannot weaken
and rudeness cannot strengthen a good cause, but democ-
1 This anecdote is given in "A Winter in Washington," Vol. II, p, 40.                                        :her gentlemen of the city, and was the first
